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Linitted Nunber 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
 HUMBLY SUBMITTED 
ro THE 
CONSIDERATION or THOSE PARENTS, 


WHO RECARD THE 


HEALTH, COMFORT, AND VIRTUE 


OF THEIR 


CHILDREN, 


As Ports eſential! ly to be attended to in the Counse of 
their EDUCATION. 
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A PLAN, &c. 


JD DUCATION, in its true ex- 
tent, may be underſtood to 
_ comprehend the application of all 


the arts and ſciences which are neceſ- 


fary to render a child, by that time 


he ſhall become a man, able to ſuſ- 


tain a reſpectable character and occu- 
pation in civilized and poliſhed ſocie- 
ty. Great abilities, aſſiduity, experi- 
ence and temper, are requiſite to the 


ſucceſsful diſcharge of its ſeveral du- 


f N ties. To habituate youth to a vigo- 
cus exerciſe of their faculties to in- 


A ſpire 


LT 
ſpire them with a love of ſolid learn- 
ing—and to point out the beſt me- 
thods of attaining it ;—to improve 
their underſtanding protect their in- 
nocence—eftabliſh in them principles 
of honour and duty—train them up in 
good habits—and reform their faults 
with a due mixture of gentleneſs and 
authority—are employments ſuffici- 
ent to engroſs the whole attention of 


the moſt active and diligent Tutor. 


The management of a ſchool is con- 


ſidered difficult: but to a man who can 


bring himſelf to delight in the various 


functions it requires, and will give 


himſelf the trouble to gain the affec- 


tions of his Pupils, without diminiſh- 3 
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ing their reſpect for him; habit wall 
render it eaſy and pleaſant. 


This occupation is conilhdly of 
very great importance. For upon the 
performance or neglect of its duties, 
depends in a great meaſure, the happi- 
neſs or miſery, not only of the chil- 
dren themſelves; but alſo, in many 
inſtances, that of all their neareſt con- 
nections. No wonder then that Pa- 
rents, who are ſenſible of the im- 
portance of the truſt, are ſcrupu- 
louſly nice in their enquiries reſpect- 
ing ſuch as may beſt anſwer the pur- 


poſes of it. 


The Writer of this is himſelf a Pa- 
A 2 rent 


C91 
rent: he feels the propriety of ſuch 
inveſtigations : and to afford authen- 


tic information to thoſe who have 
occaſion to make them, is the object 


of this addreſs ; which, as it is to con- 


plan on which he conducts his ſchool, 


neither claims the merit of originality, 


nor can reaſonably incur the cenſure 


of plagiariſm, though it ſhould appear 


that he has availed himſelf of what 


others have written. 


The points to be conſidered in plac- 
ing out a ſon to ſchool, are many and 
various. Perhaps the moſt eſſential 
may be comprized under the follow- 
ing heads; viz. 18 
Health, 


vey a plain and correct detail of the 
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of healthy, and the ſufferings of fick- | 4 
ly children, and reflect on the different [24 


enter into life; we cannot but be 


be taken to ſele& all circumſtan- 
ces favourable to bodily health and 
ſtrength, at leaſt fo far as a choice is 


practicable. Great regard is due to 


1 


Health, Learning, Diſcipline, Keli- 
gion and Morals. i 


L. HEALTH MM 


When we compare the enjoyments 


proſpects with which they muſt 


ſenſible of the great care that ſhould 


diet, clothing, lodging, air, exerciſe 
and cleanlineſs. | | 


23: I. Diet. 


1, Dit. 


Under this head. the mode of pro- 
curing the articles of which it is to 


conſiſt, demands ſome conſideration. 


Moſt things are beſt at the firſt hand. 


This holds particularly of ſuch as are 


of a periſhable nature. Thus, where 


there is a large garden and a Gardener 
conitantly employed, a table cannot 
but be better and more plentifully ſup- 
plied, than where every article of ve- 
, getable produce is to be purchaſed at 
a dear rate. And a plentiful diary af- 


fords a ſtill more eſtimable advantage, 


above thoſe who muſt buy all their 


butter and milk vitiated with the uſual 


adulterations. 


Every 


. 
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TT 

Every article of food provided for 
youth at ſchool, ſhould be equally 
and unexceptionably good: ſo as to 
obviate all deſire to be at home for the 
ſake of better living. And, though 
it may ſeem imprudent, if not im- 
practicable; the cheerfulneſs of my 


Pupils ſhall be encouraged, by allow- 


ing them a free choice of whatever 


appears on a table always well ſuppli- 
ed with variety of animal and vegeta- 
ble food. In ſhort; I am for impoſ- 
ing no reſtraint in this caſe, which a 


prudent Parent would not himſelf in- 


ſiſt on. 


1 C.othing. 
The viciſſitudes of ſeaſon ſufficient- 
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01% 
ly point out the propriety of ſuitable 


changes of apparel. To maintain 


that equal degree of circulation and 


perſpiration which is eſſential to the 
welfare of the animal economy, warm 
clothing in winter, and light in ſum- 


mer, are requiſite. 


3. Lodging. 


The number that muſt be accom- 


| modated with lodging in ſuch ſchools. 


as admit no Pupils but Boarders, ren- 


ders it impoflible to allot to each in- 


dividual a ſeparate apartment. But 
this diſadvantage is amply compenſa- 
ted by ſingle beds and lofty rooms, well 


ventilated and conſtantly kept clean. 


Alſo, it is of great importance, that the 
School- 


1 11 J 

School- room ſhould be large, well 
aired, and capable of haying its degree 
of warmth adjuſted | to the comfort of 
thoſe aſſembled in it, according to 
the exigency of exiſting circumſtan- 
ces. It is now generally known, that 
a large room is beſt warmed by a 
: ſtove, 4 


4. Air. | 


The air that is breathed by young Per- 
ſons, whoſe friends defire to ſee them 
grow up healthy and ſtrong, cannot 
| be ſelected with too much care. Low 
ſituations are ſubject to damp and 
ſtagnant vapours : : and the immediate 
vicinity of a great town is often as un- 
wholeſome as the worlt part of the 
town 


(which youth ſhould be allowed the 


1 1 J 

town itſelt.— A juſt elevation, on a 
light foil, and at a reaſonable diſtance 
from town, is not only free from theſe 
objections, but alſo poſſeſſes the con- 
trary good qualities in a degree truly 
deſirable.— The frequency with 


benefit of 4 falubrious air, leads me 
to ſpcak of 
5, Exerciſe. 

T'he opportunities of recurring to 
this neceſſary relief from ſtudy ſhould 
be as many as can poſſibly conſiſt 
with a due attention to the immedi- 
ate object of education. Before * 

they begin buſineſs in the morning— 

* Thoſe who dreſs quickly can always 


ſpare half the-time aſſigned to that uſe, for 


their amuſement in the play- ground. 
a after 


1 
after they have breakfaſted before | 


and after dinner—as well as after the 
concluſion of their afternoon's buſi- 


neſs, they ſhould be permitted to ex- 


Wy crciſe their bodies, and amule their 


minds, by a ſpontaneous application 
1 to any of thoſe innocent and health- 
1 ful diverſions, of hich every boy 18 
4 acquainted with a ſufficient variety, 
9 and in which moſt boys are ſuffici- 
z cently expert. An incloled play- 
YE ground covered with gravel, will af- 
Y ford full ſcope for their ordinary a- 
Y muſements. And an occaſional reſort 
q to an extenſive, dry common wall a- 
; greeably vary the ſcene_of ther relax- 
ations "un "oh diſcreet eee 
Vill always take care to guard them, 


ON 


endanger their health; and on the 


other, againſt ſuch ſedentary games as 


which (to ſay nothing of the engaging 1 


addreſs and graceful deportment of 


bly the moſt healthful and livelß 


E 
on the one ſide, againſt ſuch exceſſive 


exertions of bodily activity, as might 


might give an irreparable taint to cheir 
morals, by inducing an itch for gam- 
bling. 


Under the title of exerciſe may very 5 
well be included the polite and ele- 4 


gant accompliſhment of dancing, 


thoſe who excel in it) is unqueſtiona- 


amuſement that can be practiſed with- ; | 

in- doors. It is taught here 15 Mr. 1 | 

Calliard, | n 
a 


Fit} 


Alſo the miuitary exerciſe, which 


conduces much to make a boy erect 
and firm in his geſture and motion, 
deſerves to be regarded with particu- 


lar attention. 


6. Cleanlineſs 


Is very eſſential to health. That 


the pupils may enjoy this comfort, 


they are not only required to waſh and 


comb themſelves, in their own apart- 


ments, every morning; but alſo, they 


are every evening attended, for the 


ſame purpoſe, by a ſteady matron, 


with whoſe aſſiſtance all the opera- 


tions pertaining to this buſineſs are 


effectually and regularly performed, 
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.nd proper changes of linen ſupplied. 
In addition to theſe precautions, ſuch 


as chooſe it, are, during the ſummer 


months, indulged with the uſe of a 
10 cold bath. Moreover, to encourage 
a a habit of cleanlineſs and neatneſs, the 
pupils are taught to conſider it as a 
f thing unbecoming a gentleman, to be 
94 ſeen in a dirty or {lovenly condition. 
1 e 
Before 1 quit the ſubject of Health, 3 
itt may be proper to obſerve, that 


1 there is a certain kind of general atten- 


1 lion to the comfort and happineſs of 


young perſons, which never fails to 


I ſecure a molt uſeful attachment to- 
If || wards thoſe who have the happy ta- 
1 lent of exerciſing it with diſcretion. 


e 
And where the whole em ef do- 


meſtic economy has an obvious ten- 


dency to the comfort of the pupil, I 
ſhall not fear his feeling and joyfully 


confefling it. 


II. LEARNING. 


- To convey learning, or inſtruction, 


with good ſucceſs, not on! ly a perfect 


knowledge of the branch a man pro- 


feſſes to teach, but alſo a good addreſs 
and perſevering temper are requiſite. 
And theſe qualifications are in no in- 


ſtance more ſo, than in teaching the 


firſt rudiments. To make a child 
know his letters —diſtin guiſh the vow- 
els and conſonants and form ſyllables 


with 
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Wins 


with accuracy and promptneſs, has 


often tired the patience, and exhauſt- 


ed the ſpirits of a man who could 


with pleaſu re conduct aſtudent through 
the moſt difficult Latin and Greek 
Authors. However, as theſe things 


are indiſpenfably 3 initiatory to all other 


branches of learning, it is neceſſary 


that the young pupil ſhould be made 


maſter of them, in the moſt ſkilful 


and engaging manner. Under a guide 


ſo qualified, the acquiſition of learning 


will be attended with a ſenſible plea- 


ſure to the pupil, and he will preſs for- 


ward, with the eagerneſs of a ſucceſſ- 


ful warrior after freſh conqueſts. 
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When a child has gained a correct 
idea of the formation of Jyilables, he 
will learn to read with leſs ditticulty 


than might be expected. He may 
now be led forward by that emulation 


to excel others, which is a moſt valu- 


able ſpring to voluntary exertions, and 


which a judicious teacher always knows 


how to manage to the beſt advantage. 
Indeed this principle of emulation is 
of the utmoſt utility in the whole 
economy of a ſchool. And to fix a 
boy's attention on the efficacy of his 


own induſtry and application, towards 


his advancement in rank and attain- 


ment of emoluments, may reaſonably 


be expected to have the happieſt ef- 


fects, both at ſchool, and through the 
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whole courſe of his life. To this end, 


a daily prize to the moſt diligent, and 


; frequent changes of place for the ad- 


vancement of all who are found to have 


excelled * their fellows, together with 


a general tenor of encouraging lan- 


guage on the part of the teachers, are 


found extremely ſerviceable. And 


when once a pupil is fairly initiated 
in this good way, the vigilant and 


temperate care of his tutor will have 


no very difficult taſk, to reſtrain him 


from any great deviations, and to pro- 


* For diligence is here regarded as the only 
paſſport to that kind of advancement, to which 


| 1 ſtanding has been en to convey the 
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duge the expected degree of improve- 


ment, progreſſively from time to time. 


9 While, by this mode of treatment, 
; : we encourage the young genius to diſ- 
> play itſelf, and often have the pleaſure 


of finding conſiderable talents where 


we had little expectation ; our general 


rule happily affords encouragement and 
comfort to thoſe of the ſlendereſt abi- 
lities. They who are in the habit of 
teaching can eaſily ſee, whether (in 
1 caſe of any deficiency) a boy fails from 
W want of attention, or want of capacity. 
Our fundamental maxim to all, there- 
bpore, is, © That they are expected to 
3 do their beſt.” And when it appears 
3 | that a boy has done his beſt, though 
z RS T2.” 


1 22 I 


he may not have accompliſhed all that 


was required, no diſgrace enſues; but, 


on the contrary, he is taught to con- 
fider himſelf 1 ina reſpectable light, for 


she laudable exertions he has uſed. He 
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| quiſition of more than he is able to 
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perform: : and his peace of mind is not 
ſuffered to be deſtroyed by the ſcoffs 


or taunts of thoſe to whom nature has 


1 —— SS „ 


been more bountiful. And as this 
diſcrimination is always made with all 
poſfible caution and exactneſs, a boy 


ſoon learns to know practically, that 


by an honeſt exertion of his abilities, 
he will be ſafe from every kind of diſ- 
grace, vexation and trouble. And this 
will afford a ſatisfaction perhaps as ade- 


quate 


LT 
quate to the gratification of þ7s mind, 
as Honour and emoluments to the 
more brilliant and aſpiring genius. I 
hope I need not apologize for this di- 
greflion. 


As ſoon as a boy can read an eaſy 
book, he will moſt probably requeſt 


permiſſion to learn to WRITE: and I 


7 
1 


can ſee no reaſon why his requeſt 
ſhould not be granted, as ſoon as made. 


To write well and expeditiouſly is an 


eſſential qualification. As well literary, 
as commercial men feel the advantage 
of it. And to deſpatch the buſineſs of 


the pen with eaſe and gracefulneſs, re- 
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quires aſſiduous practice and long ha- 
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to write being granted to the learner's 


_ requeſt, lays him under an obligation 


in honour, to make all poſſible im- | 


provement from the inſtructions of his 
teacher. Alſo, this will diverſify his 


employments: and every change from 


one buſineſs to another will operate as 


a relief to his ſpirits and a ſpur to his 


induſtry. 


I will ſuppoſe the pupil to proceed 


thus, devoting his attention alternately 


to his Spe//;ng-book, Reading and Writ- 
ing, till he has gone completely through 
his Spelling-book. This done, ge 
may have an eaſy ENGLISH GRAM- 3 


MAR put into his hands. And as this 


book is to be wholly committed to me- 


mory, 


„„ 
mory, great care muſt be taken to pro- 
portion the quantity that ſhall be re- 
quired daily, to the memory of the 
learner, that no early difficulties may 
create a laſting diſguſt towards Learn- 
ing in general, and that of Grammar 
in particular. This would be a moſt 
1 ſerious misfortune; as it would occa- 
ſion the Latin and French Grammars, 
which are ſoon to follow'in their ſuc- 
ceſſive order, to be received by the 


young learner with additional diſlike, 


By the time that boys have made a 
conſiderable progreſs in their Engliſh 
Grammar, they will generally have 


made ſo much improvement in reading 


and writing, that they may occaſion- 


5 ally 


1 


ally be put to write down a few moral 


| ol 
ſentences, DICTATED to them by a 


teacher, either extempore, or from any 
Engliſh author. This will exerciſe 


them 1 in ſpelling, familiarize the con- 
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ſtruction of their own language, and 
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(being committed to memory) improve 
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their morals. 
. 
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Their knowledge of their own lan- ; 
guage will be very much promoted by ; 
a weekly recital of the principal parts 
of the Engliſh Grammar, in the cat- 

echetical form. On this occaſion, 
the whole ſchool makes but one claſs. 


It may be finiſhed in leſs than an hour, 


and the trouble i 18 richly repaid in the N 


correctneſs of their performances. 
Another 


B 


Another expedient to make correct 


writing familiar to them, which is alſo 
in itſelf a very eſſential part of educa- 
tion, is LETTER-WRITING. Evefy 


boy who is capable of i it, is frequently 
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| 4} required to produce a letter of his own 


ö 5 compoſition. In this buſineſs, cor- 
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rectneſs and expedition are particularly 


encouraged: and every boy being at 


9 liberty to copy his letter neatly and 
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7 "2 tranſmit it to his friends, they are, by 
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BY fuch means, ſure of hearing from him 


as often as they pleaſe. 
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When the learner has conquered 
the declenſions and conjugations in his 


ACCIDENCE, his employment will 
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admit a little more variety. He may 
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tranflation. The ſtyle of Ccrdery's 


of the learner. And a ſelection from 


„ 


be inſtructed to write out at length, in- 


regular ſucceſſion, according to the 
paradigms in his Accidence, all the 
varieties that uſually occur in the ſe- 
veral declenſions of ſubſtantives and 


adjectives, and in the conjugations of 


tne different kinds of verbs. 


Having thus attained a reaſonable 
Kill in the inflexions of all the declin- 
able parts of ſpecch, and made him- 
ſelf perfect maſter of his Accidence, 


except the Syntax, he may proceed to 


an eaſy Latin book with an Englih 


Colloquies is neat and pure, and the 


matter ſuitable to the underſtanding 


| them, 


* 2 
+2 3 


L 9 1 
them, publiſhed a few years ago, by 
the Rev. Mr. Farrer, is well adapted 


for the uſe and progreſſive improve. 


ment of beg ginners. 


Our learner muſt now be required, 


not only to conſtrue his leſſon into 
Engliſh, and occaſionally out of Engli/h 


into Latin; but alſo to analyze a cer- 


tain number of his Latin words in 


every leſſon, by declining or conju- 


XZ gating them according to the para- 


2 digms he has learned in his Accidence. 


i? 


3 When he has done this, he muſt be 
: ; ſhewn the grammatical connexion of 
one word with another, together with 
I the rule, on the authority of which 


every word is put in this or that par- 


ticular 
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ticular caſe, gender and number, or | 


mood and tenſe. This exerciſe fur- 


niſhes occaſions of exemplifying the 


| ſeveral rules of Syntax : and each rule, 


with one or more of the examples 


under it, muſt be carefully committed 


to memory by the learner, the firſt 
time its uſe occurs, and the rule itſelf 
marked in his book. The teacher 


will require the rule to be correctly 


recited, every time its uſe recurs. And 
as the number of rules will accumu- 


late, a_ weekly repetition of them and 


their examples will ſecure to them an 


indelible impreſſion on his memory. 


A ſuitable and patient perſeverance in ; 
this practice will, in due time, imper- 


ceptibly get him over the moſt diſ- f 


couraging 


3 9 TY 


couraging part of his grammatical 


ſtudies ; and he will ſoon be able to 


dif play and increaſe, his knowledge of 


Syntax, and his ſkill in the inflexions 


of words, by producing daily a por- 


tion of Turner's exerciſes to the Acci- 


_ dence, 


After a ſufficient time ſpent in ac- 
quiring the improvement which is to 
be gained from a diligent peruſal of 
F arrer's Cordery, the learner may have 
an eaſy book without a tranſlation, 
ſuch as . hittaker's F ables, lately pub- 
liſhed, or Selectœ d Veteri Te Teen 
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Here it may be prudent to begin 
with a diſtinction in the leſſons; and 


give him alternately, a ſhort leſſon to 


be conſtrued and parſed throughout, and 


one a little longer to be confirued and 


tranſlated into Enghſh. An experi- 


ment may now be made, to aſcertain 


how far he remembers the Latin 


words of his Author, by taking away 
his printed book, and requiring him 


to tranſlate his leſſon back again into 


Latin. If he ſhould ſucceed tolera- 
bly well, he may proceed with his 
ith his Engliſh 
This will contribute 


Latin, as well as 


tranſlations. 


much to correctneſs and fluency of 


expreſſion in both languages, and will 


gradually furniſh him with that copia 


2 derborum, 


1 
| ö verborum, which ſo elegantly diſtin- 
2 3 guiſhes the perfect Scholar. Should 


the Latin tranſlation be found too great 


33 — 


an undertaking for the pupil in this 


. — — 


6 [ early ſtage, t the diſcerning teacher wilt 
: L ſuſpend the demand of i it, till his fur- 
\ | 3 ther proficiency ſhall warrant its re- 
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We will take it for granted, that 
o the learner proceeds, with commend- 
„able attention, to diſcharge the ſeveral 


duties impoſed upon him, till it is 


L : thought proper to let him engage with 
Eraſmus's colloquies, or Eutropius, or 
both. From the former, the judicious 
Y teacher will ſelect certain parts, to be | 
3 | conſtrued, paſſed and occaſionally com- 
= mitted 


E041 
mitted to memory. The latter, in 


conſideration of his ſuccinct and com- 


: prehenſive detail of che affairs of an- 


cient Rome, comprizing a period of 


more than eleven hundred years, ſhould 


be tranſlated and re- tranſlated quite 4 


through; if that could be done, with- 
cout too much encroaching upon the 
time which muſt be reſerved to give the 
Pupil (in the courſe of his education) 
ſufficient ſpecimens of the ſtyle of the 


other * Roman hiſtorians and orators. 


About this time, it may be proper 


* Fuſtin, Florus, Nepos, Cæſar, Quintus 
Curtius, Salluſt and Cicero, may be laid before 
the young Tranſlator in their turns, ſome ſor a 
longer, and others for a ſhorter ſpace of time, ac- 
cording to their reſpective merits. 
to 


1E 


to begin the practice of dictating to 


{kill of the teacher will naturally ſug- 


geſt to him the propriety of giving them 
at firſt, ſhort and eaſy ſentences of two 


or three words, and ſo proceeding gra- 


ment, to ſuch as are more complex 


| and difficult, When finiſhed, let 


© livering dictates in Engliſp, to be 
turned into Latin. 


After ſome acquaintance with the 


C 


our 


the boys in Latin. The prudence and 


qually, in juſt pace with their improv- 


cach boy tranſlate them, with the 
E help of his dictionary alone. This 


may be varied at diſcretion, by de- 


pure and claſſical dialogues of Eraſ- 


mus, we will, if you pleaſe, preſent 
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CT 
our young Pupil with Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes, accompanied by King's 
Hiſtory of the Heathen Gods and He- 
roes, which will aſſiſt him much in 
extending his view to the Myrt holggy of 
the ancients, and whet his appetite 
for the pleaſing narrations of Ovid. 

This author is not to be read indiſ- 
criminately forward, which, I think, 
cannot be done without injury to the 
morals of the pupil, which ought al- 
ways to be religiouſſy guarded againſt 
every poſſibility of defilement. But 
Ovid has an abundance of beautiful F 
and highly finiſhed paſſages, which a 3 
judicious Teacher can ſelect for the E 
entertainment and improvement of ; 


bi 


WJ a 


his Pupil, without danger to his 


morals. 
ow 


The labours of our Pupil are now 
ſuſceptible of additional variety. Ma- 
ny portions of this Author muſt be 

committed to memory: and he muſt be 
F taught to inveſtigate the ſtructure of 
E Hexameter verſe, by the frequent 


| application of his ſcanning rules. 


After ſome progreſs in Ovid, he may 
begin with the Greek Grammer, if in⸗ 


N | tended to learn that language. Dr. 
: Ward's new edition of the grammar 
L abridged by Camden, from the larger 
work of Grant his predeceſſor, for the 
uſe of M. eftminſter Seboal, is particular- 
2 . 


1 


ly well accommodated to the Tyro in 


Greek. Here, as in the Latin grammar, 


let the learner make himſelf perfect in 


the declenſions and conjugations, before 


he attempts to go regularly thro' the 
grammar. When he has learned theſe, 


St. John's Goſpel will be found eaſy 
to begin with : and ifhe is required to 
parſe every word i in each leſſon, before 
he has gone half through it, he may 
be removed to Luke, which is rather 
more difficrilt. When Luke becomes 


eaſy to him, the Acts and Epiſtles 
will furniſh leſſons for his progrothre 


improvement. 


Pretty nearly in this way, we pro- 


ceed to improve the claſſical know- 


ledge 


5 
ledge of our pupil, and refine his taſte 
for ſolid learning, by carrying him thro' 
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the moſt celebrated poets and other 
authors of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The Maſter s particular attention is di- 
rected to ſuch illuſtrations, as tend to 
make his pupils reliſh the beauties of 


thoſe immortal ſtandards of juſt com- 


* 


poſition. He alſo occafionly points out 
the excellencies of the various Wri- 
ters, whoſe works have adorned and 
= cnriched our own language. And as 
| this is a work of time, he recommends 
that the pupil be kept to it as much 
as poſſible, for two, three or four years 
immediately previous to his departure 
bor the univerſity ; but, not however, 
ſo as to debar him from attending to 
| . Ca - the 


the de monſtration of Euclid's Elements 
and the rudiments of Algebra. 


a profeſſion; it is found moſt eligi- 


part of their time at ſchool to claſſi- 


[ # 


With reſpect to ſuch Pupils as are 
not deſigned for the Univerſity, or 


"54 
= 


ble (becauſe it generally beſt anſwers 
the views of their parents) that they 
ſhould not devote more than a third I 


cal learning. 


The great and general demand of 
a thorough proficiency i in the FRENCH 
Toncvs has induced the Maſter to 
aſſign the ſame proportion of time to 
to that language; in teaching which, 
nearly the ſame gradually progreſſive 
: 3 method, 


SE 
method, as has been minutely deſerib- 
ed with reſ pect to the Latin, is practiſed 
with ſucceſs. 0 


«I. 


In a merchantile community, pen- 
manſhip and commercial knowledge 
will neceſſarily claim a large ſharewf 


the time alloted for education, which 


is generally expected to be completed, 


by that time the Pupil attains the age 
of fourteen or fifteen. Therefore to ac- 

comodate the merchantile intereſt, the 
remaining bird part of our time is de- 
voted to the improvement of our pu- 

pils in PENMANSHIP, ARITHMETIC, 
MERCHANTS AccouMPTs and Ma- 

THEMATICKS, together with their 

own LANGUAGE. Such as are well 

. C 4 ſmilled 


— — — — — — an <a — 


3 
{killed in theſe branches (and ſuch only 
are competant to judge) know, that to 
excel in them, a conſiderable length of 


time and cloſe application are requiſite, 


And to ſuch as have known the trou- 


ble and hinderance to the buſineſs of 
a counting-houſe, which have accru- 


ed from raw, half-educated boys, who 


can ſcarcely copy a letter correctly, 


and by no means expeditiouſly ; boys | 


who are well acquainted with their 


own and the French language, under- 
ſtand accompts perfectly, write well 
and quickly, and have contracted ha- 
bits of induſtry, muſt doubtleſs be very 
deſirable. 


Beſides the attention which is here 
paid 


N 
paid to GOGO RAT RH, by pointing out 
places in the maps, as their names o- 
cur in the books which our Pupils read, 
they are carried thro' a regular courſe 
of this ſtudy, in the evenings, when 
they have the uſe of larger maps and 
ſuitable treatiſes on the ſubje&t. And 
to enlarge their ideas on this head, 


they a are, in their turns, exerciſed two 5 
or three times a week, in the ſolution 


of the moſt entertaining and intereſt- 


ing problems, on Adams's excellent im- 
proved globes. They are alſo taught 
to ſolve a variety of problems on the 


maps themſelves. 


And when they have acquired a 


competent knowledge of geography, 


4 they 
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they are progreſſively introduced to the 
HisToRy of their own and other na- 
tions both ancient and modern and to 
BIOOGRAP BT. LD 


While one ſet of boys 1s engaged 


in folving problems, another is occu- 


pied in committing to memory a ſpeech, 


or rather extract from ſome eminent 


Author, to be recited publickly as an 


exercite in elocution. On this occa- 


ſion, the body of Speakers 1 is drawn 


out before the Maſter's detk : each, in 
his turn, ſtands to deliver his fpeech, at 


the other end of the ſchool-room, to 
encourage a habit of ſpeaking audibly 
and diſtinctly: the whole ſchool aſ- 


ſembled and diſengaged from all other 
buſineſs, 


188 


1 45 J 
buſineſs, conſtitutes the audience: : and 


the beſt Speaker I is always praiſed « and 


rewarded. 


g At the ſame time that theſe two 
$ {ets are ſolving problems and preparing 
; ſpeeches, a third is employed in Cou- 
POSITION. The themes are afterwards 
examined, their merits aſcertained, 
and their defects pointed out. . 


Theſe employments are aſſigned, 
by Rotation, to all who are nn 
of them. 


The young gentlemen ſpeak French 
two weeks in every three, the third 
; week 


every week. 


variety relie ves the young mind from 
that kind of diſguſt which will, in 


ſome degree, ariſe from too long an 


40 |] 


week being alloted to the uſe and im- 


provement of their native ton gue. 


Dancing, drawing and the Pruſſian 


exerciſe are taught regularly twice 


Thoſe who learn SHORT HAND are 
inſtructed daily by the Maſter himſelf, 
during the time of theit attendance on 
the Writing Maſter. The ſyſtem 
uſed here is remarkably ſimple and 


ealy. 


A conviction that an agrecable 
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application to one branch of Rudy, 
has induced the Maſter of this ſemi- 
nary to diverſify the daily employ- 


ments of his Pupils, as much as the 
= preſcribed plan of their education will 
3 permit. And that they may execute 
E their buſineſs with pleaſure, he takes 


every gentle method to kindle in their 


C youthful breaſts a commendable mu- 
lation, to excel, and a willing and in- 


duſtrious exertion of their abilities, to 


accompliſh that excellence. 


The ſſatigſaction of thoſe who honour 


him with their commands, being an 
object of which he deſires never to 


loſe fight ; he requires each Pupil, 
every Saturday, to give an exact ac- 


count 


48 ] 
count of the buſineſs he has done during 
the week; which, at the end of the 
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half year, is ſummed up, copied out 
it and ſent home, for the W of 


his parents and friends. 
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The writer of this addrefs acknow- 
ledges himſelf a decided advocate for 
 Exn1B1T10Ns calculated to diſplay the 

attainments of pupils. They have been 
; in many inſtances, the happy means 


(4 of calling forth latent genius and intro- 


1 ducing its Poſſeſſors to valuable con- 
nexions and enlarged proſpects in life. 
But as even the intrinſic excellence 


of a thing will not always warrant its 
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indiſcriminate application, he finds it 
neceſſary to modiſy his practice in this 
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reſpect, in ſuch a manner, as (he 
hopes) wall give ſatisfaction to all 
— Some parents, who know that 
their children's abilities are not of the 
firſt rank, are perhaps apprehenſive 
that an exhibition will expoſe defects 
which they would wiſh to conceal— 
Some may be willing to indulge the 


averſion of their children to the extra- 


ordinary application that is requiſite to 
their paſſing thro the ſolemnity of an 


Some cenſure 


exhibitions, on a ill founded preſump- 


tion, that they are intended only ad 
And others 


are unfavourable to them, from an idea 


captandum vulgus.— 


that the time ſpent in preparation is too 
great an interruption to the ordinary 


courſe 
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courſe of buſineſs, and conſequently 


ſo much time thrown away.—Doubt- 
leſs many are duly ſenſible of their 
great utility, towards the the improve- 
ment of all who are intended for pro- 

feſſions, which require the practice of 
ſpeaking in publick. 


Now amidſt this variety of opinione, 

he wiſhes to ſhew due reſpect to all, 
by declaring, that in future no pupil 
_ ſhall be required to appear at an exhi- 


| bition, who can produce a letter or 
i or note from his parents, expreſſive of 
F their defire that he ſhould be excuſed. 
1 Such may proceed with their ordinary 
buſfineſs, while the others are prepa- 


ring for the exhibition, But ſhould the 
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EK 
number of thoſe who are deſirous 
to avail themſelves of this mode of im- 


provement, at any time, unfortunately 


bear only a ſmall porportion to that of 
thoſe who wiſh to decline it, the ob- 


vious inference is, that it muſt be diſ- 


continued. 


III. DISCIPLINE. _ 


With reſpect to Diſcipline, an exact 
and continual attention to the behavi- 
our of pupils will be the beſt leſſon that 
can be given them. It will from time to 
time furniſh the intelligent and watchful 
Teacher with opportunities of know- 
ing their diſpoſitions and aſcertaining 
AN „ their 
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their characters. And here, every in- 
ſtance of improper conduct 1s to be 
noticed in ſome way or other. Very 
frequently, 2 friendly and temperate 
admonition, candidly adapted to con- 
vince the offender's underſtanding of 
his error and its evil conſequences, 
will induce a degree of caution, which 
ſhall reſtrain him from a ſecond offenſe 
of the ſame kind. And when we per- 
ceive that this mild and reaſonable ad- 
monition has its effect, we have no 
occaſion to reſort to ſtronger methods 
of enforcing general good behaviour 
and W to eſtabliſhed rules and 
orders. 


But all boys are not of this mild and 
conſiderate 


— 


1 ] 
conſiderate turn. The generality are 
more bold and leſs, thoughtful and 


ſome even brin g to ſchool corrupt ha- 


bits of deplorable wickedneſs. For 
the firſt, thoſe I mean who are too 
giddy or too daring to regard a ſober 
and mild admonition, a ?aſe propor- 
tioned to the nature of the offenſe, of 
which one of this deſcription ſtands 
convicted, will moſt probably prove a 
ſalutary puniſhment. For as this taſk 


is to be learned whilſt the others are 
at play, his deſire of amuſement will 
naturally urge him to be more atten- 
tive to his conduct in future. Should 
the offenſe, nevertheleſs, be often re- 


peated and perſiſted in, corporal pu- 
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with reluctance, be reſorted to. And 


in ſuch a caſe, previouſly to the actual 
puniſhment, [ would commonly make 
an offender Judge of his own fault— 
expoſe it calmly to him in its true co- 
lours—reckon up its aggravations— | 
contiaſt it with the conduct he ought 
to have obſerved—and then aſk him, 
how I can (conſiſtently with my duty) 
do otherwiſe than correct him? The 


happieſt effects have reſulted from 
this practice. 


As to thoſe who betray habits of 
deplorable wickedneſs ; though it is 
poſlible a caſe may happen, in which 
a maſter, being candidly forewarned, 
mays and ought to aſſiſt a diſconſolate 


parent, 
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parent, by attempting the reformation 


Fe 


of a profligate child ; the hopes of 
ſucceſs are fo ſmall, that I ſhall lay it 
down, as my general rule, to diſmiſs 
at once an 1ncorrigible Pupil; rather 


than (by retaining him) incur the 


riſque of his corrupting others. 


In caſe of a complaint preferred by 
ene boy againſt another, the moſt. 


ſummary way of proceeding is the 
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beſt. The accuſer declares his com- 


plaint in the preſence of the party ac- 


cuſed, who muſt immediately ac- 


knowledge, or deny the charge. In 


ſome caſes, a ſenſe of honour—and in 
others, the fear of the puniſhment an- 
nexed to lying and equivocation, will 
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L539} 
produce an explicit confeſſion ; which 
being made, the party aggrieved is 
aſked, what ſatisfaction he demands, 


which, ſeeing he now has his adver- 


fary, as it were, in his power, uſu- 
ally overcomes his anger or reſent- 


ment ſo far, as to make him declare, 


that he deſires no other ſatisfaction 


than a forbearance to repeat the of- 


fenſe complained of, upon which the 


offender makes his bow, and apolo- 


giſes for his miſconduct, or returns 
thanks for the lenity ſhewn him. A 
ſuitable admonition, if neceſſary, is 
then given to one or both, and they 


retire in mutual good humour. By 


this method, much of the petulance 


incident 


33 
incident to boys is happily ſuppreſſed, 
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—a ſpirit of forbearance on one fide — 


and honour on the other, is cultivated 


and cheriſhed—and they manifeſt a 
gradual improvement in that truly- 
| defirable qualification—a #beral and 


gentlemanly behaviour,—— Should the 


© ſatisfaction demanded appear diſpro- 
$ portionate to the injury alledged, 
judgment is deferred till the reſent- 
ment which urged the demand be 
reaſonably allayed. However, in ſome 


caſes puniſhment will be unavoidable, 


But antecedent to all puniſhments, 
and to the poſſibility of their being 
neceſſary, it is proper to ſtate to each 
ſcholar, at the time of his entrance, 
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1 
the general outlines of moral conduc 
he will be expected to obſerve; and 
to inculcate, in ſuitable language, the 

propriety of conforming to the rules 
and regulations of the ſociety, of 
which he is about to become a mem- 
ber. An admonition of this kind, : 
by way of charge, at a time when a 
boy's mind i is untſually ſu uſeeptible, will 
fink hep 1 in his heart. 


LIMITED NUMBER. 


That the Pupils of this School may 
flly enjoy the benefit of /beral edu- 
cation, their NUMBER is limited to 
FORTY. They mult all be the children 

5 5 of 
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Co. 
of truly reſpectable parents. And as 


| the diſpoſition of the maſter inclines 


him to render the moſt ample juſtice 


to his Pupils, he conſtantly retains in 


his houſe an able teacher for each of 


the three departments above men- 


E tioned. Conformably to this arrange- 


ment, the whole ſchool is diſtributed 


into three divi/jons, and in the courſe 


5 of a day, each diviſion receives the in- 


ſtructions of every teacher. — The 


maſter's attentions are either extended 


generally over the whole ; or particu- 


larly engaged, ſucceſſively, by each 


individual, as he ſees occaſion. I- 


this manner are four teachers continu- 
ally employed in forwarding the im- 


provement 


vil 10 
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provement of forty pupils, making, 


on the whole, an average of ten ſcho- 


lars to each. It muſt be obvious, 


that this arrengement is much more 


favourable to the improvement of the 


ſcholars, than to the emolument of 


the maſter. 


It is to be underſtood, that this 
arrangement is not ſo rigidly inſiſted 
on, as to debar any pupil from devot- 


ing his whole time to the proſecution 


of his ſtudies in any one or two of 


theſe departments. No Pupil is con- 
ſtrained to purſue any branch of ſtudy 


which his parents apprehend he will 


not have occaſion for, or with reſpect 


to which they are willing to indulge 


any 


E 


any peculiar averſion, or deficiency 


of genius in him. The reputation of 
of a ſchool is beſt. promotes by the 
complete and fpeedy accompliſhment of 
the parents' commands : and to that | 
the writer of this addreſs will always 
look up as the only human means of 


1 ſecuring a ſucceſſion of Pupils. 


And as this ſchool, by the above 
3 moderate limitation of its number, 
will be kept free from that inunda- 
tion of ſcholars, which (in ſuch ſemi- 
naries as admit all that apply) is fre- 
quently found to retard the proficien- 
cy of many, and diminiſh the com- 
fort of all; it is hoped that parents 
will not think it unreaſonable, that 


3 
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r 
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862 1] 
fix month's notice of their intention to 
remove their children from it, will be 
expected. Indeed, without ſuch 
friendly intimations, it will not be 
poſſible for him to Aceh up the num- 
ber, which, for 7heir ſatigfaction he 


engages not to exceed. 


IV. RELIGION ax» MORALS. 


I have joined theſe two articles to- 
gether, becauſe the latter ought to 
bear the lame relation to the former, 
as tne Effect bears to its Caule. 
For as the firſt, without the laſt, 
is deteſtable hypocriſy and fanati- 
cilm ; ſo the laſt, without the firſt, 


18 


+ 89-2] 


is mere Pagan virtue. But before 


I proceed further, I beg leave to ex- 
plain that the RELIG10N I mean to in- 
culcate has nothing moro/ſe, melancholy, 
or chere in it. In a juſt medium be- 
tween the blaſphemous Atheiſt, who 
would pretend to live without God in. 
the world ; and the weak votary of en- 
thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, who would 
1 wiſh us to conſider & every. innocent 
enjoyment as an offence to the deity; 


1 [ would have my Pupil's mind well 


convinced of the exiſtence of God — 0 
competently inſtructed in his nature Il. 
and attributes — and accuſtomed to 
think of him with cheerfulneſs. He 
Z hould be taught to regard the ſupreme 
being as the author of all his enjoy- 
F | 1 ents, | ; 
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ments, and conſequently to look up to 
him with gratitude and love. He ſhould 
be frequently reminded, that the eye 
of this beneficent Creator and Ruler 
of the univerſe, is always over him— 
that he is particularly pleaſed with 

thoſe who are obedient to his laws, 
which are revealed to us in the holy 
Scriptures and that he is terrible on- 
dy to ſuch as deſpiſe and difobey his 
commandments. All the perfections 
of the Divine Nature may be illuſtrat- 
ed to the Pupil, in ſuch 4 way, as to 
make each a ſuitable foundation in his 
mind, for the ſuperſtructure of ſome 
virtue in his condutt. 


Such 


1% 

Buch parts of every Sunday as are 
not occupied in attending publick 
7 worſhip, may be profitably filled up by 
b readin g the Holy Scriptures and other 
books which deliver religious inſtruc- 
tion in a ſober and rational manner. 
And a portion of this day ought gene- 
rally to be aſſigned to the buſineſs of 
ſtoring the young mind with the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, fo far at leaſt as 


_— 


an able and judicious illuſtration of 
our excellent Church Catechiſm, will 
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authorize us to proceed. There are 
many valuable works on this ſubject, 
by ſome of our beſt divines, as Biſhop 
Williams, Mr. Lewis, | Archbiſhop 
Wake, and Archbiſhop Secker ; ſome of 


which are very proper to be commit- 


ted 


tentively peruſed. 


[ 66 7 


ted to memory, and others to be at- 


5 


In aid to the good impreſſions which 
we endeavour to make on the minds 
of our pupils, by ſpending the Lord's 


Day in an improving manner ; it 1s 


thought neceſſary and proper to begin 


and end the buſineſs of every day with 
Prayers ſelected from the ſervice of the 
Church, This contributes to preſerve 


a ſenſe of the preſence and bleſſings 
of God, and is conducive to the order 


and regularity of buſineſs. 


Religion, thus attended to, affords 


2 ſuitable and firm foundation for the 
practice of good morals and gentlemanly 


behaviour 
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behaviour on all occaſions. And if 
my pupil duly remembers that he is a 
Gentleman and a Chriſtian, I ſhall have 
great hopes of his acting up to the re- 
ſpectability and value of thoſe charac- 


ters, 


The whole concern of MOR ALS re- 


SPpecke ourſebves, and rae with whom 


we are connected. 


With reſpect to himſelf, the pupil 
muſt be inſtructed, that his improve - 
ment in knowledge, the cultivation 


of his underſtanding, the good govern- 


ment of his paſſions and appetites, 
prudence, diſcretion, diligence and 
cheerfulneſs, are duties which he owes 
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to himſelf; and that the praQtice of 


them will be of unſpeakable advant- 


age, and the neglect of equal preju- 
dice to him. 


The focial duties reſpect all 10 
with whom we are any way connected, 
Under this head, much may be done 
by a frequent application to the great 
rule of doing to others as we would have 
them to do to us. Duly recollected, it 
will teach the pupils to exerciſe juſ- 


tice, benevolence, truth, candour, gra- 
titude, friendſhip, condeſcenſion and 
politeneſs, and help them to ſuppreſs 


a ſpirit of contention and reſentment, 


Dutifulneſs to parents, a cheerſul and 


ready obedience to maſters and teach- 
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all lawful ſuperiors, are duties of great 


importance to the peace and happi- 


©” neſs of the community, and claim the 
H | particular attention of all who are in- 


* | truſted with the facred charge of edu- 


| cating the riſing generation. 


great uſe to reſtrain boys from any 
| ; conſiderable violations of moral duty. 
| IT his is therefore to be cheriſhed and 
encouraged with all poffible addreſs 


nd delicacy, on the part of the teach- 
er. And nothing is ſo likely to make 


2 the pupil become a Man of Honour, 
18 habituating him early to regard 1 


ers, and a temperate ſubordination to 


A ſenſe of Honour — the deſire of 


maintaining a good character —is of 


E 2 every 


1 
every violation of duty as ſomething 
baſe, mean and unworthy of a gentle- 
man. = 


I know of but one flronger incen- 
tive to good conduct, and that is 2 
religious ſenſe of duty. That the Al. 
mighty Creator and Judge requires this 
and forbids that, is unqueſtionably the 
moſt powerful motive that can be pro- 
poſed, to induce a reaſonable Being to 
perform what is commanded, and for- 
bear what is forbidden. Young minds 
are ſoon ſuſceptible of ſuch impreſ- 
ſions, and we cannot be too early in 
inculcating them, in various ways, 
ſuited to the age and underſtanding of | | 
each. And long habits of recurring Jl 
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expected to impreſs it on the mind 
of the boy with ſuch /irmneſs, that the 
man ſhall be the better for it as long 


as he lives. 


All that is bore intended can be done 


without prejudice to the natural cheer- 


Vulneſs of my pupil, which I would on 


no account vate or depreſs, but only 


regulate, for the preſervation of his 


E innocence, that he may go out into 


the world with a good character, ho- 


| nourably merited, and make his way 
1 in it, with as little danger as poſſible, f 
| 1 from the ſnares of vice, debauchery 
| and wickedneſs. 


E 7 Under 


to ſuch a principle of action, may be 


1 

Under this head, it may be proper 

to obſerve, that as habits of EXTRA. 
VAGANCE, which are often early con- 
tracted, are powerful incitements to 
vice, and forerunners of niſery, ſhame 
and 7gnominy ; it is of great import- 
ance to accuſtom youth to be jfruga! 
in the expenditure of ſuch ſums of 
money as the bounty of their friend: 
may furniſh them with. To this end, 
every boy has a Caſh-book, in which 


his receipts and diſburſements are to 
be faithfully entered, accurately bal- 
anced, and produced every Saturn) 
that it may be ſeen that the account 


we and the caſh in hand agree together. 


This examination affords an opportu- 
nity of adviſing the pupil, what arti- 
2 cles 
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cles of expenſe are improper : and in 
a ſhort time he will learn to avoid all 
that are ſo accounted. The habit of 


this practical economy, continued 


through life, would be of great utility. 


A turn for pernicions expenſes being 
thus timely checked, the mind will be 
more at liberty to purſue its mprove- 


ment, To encourage a voluntary ap- 


; plication to which, a collection of Ex- 
; TERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
z BOOKS is provided, ſor the uſe of thoſe 
: who incline to devote a part of their 


leiſure to reading. 


The reader has now before him the 


bout enſemble of a Plan of Education, 


E 4 in 


„„ 
in which the advantage of the ſcholar, 
and the ſatisfaction of the parent have 
been uniformly conſidered. The Au- 
thor's aim in digeſting it, as well as in 
the practical execution of it, is to mit 
the uſe ful and the pleaſant, in ſuch a 
manner, as to diveſt his ſchool of thoſe 
errors, With which young mind: 
have been known to regard ſeminaries 
of learning. How far ſuch terror: 
are well or ill founded, he does not 
preſume to enquire: : but he is clearly 
of opinion, that it is poſſible to make 
the time a youth mult ſpend at ſchool, 
Pais aw way agr ceably and pleojantly— 


to make him [ove his teachers and his 


le erring—and ſo to pave the way to 


hs 


4 
his „lid improvement in both 4now- 


ledge and virtue, 


Children /ove their parents, becauſe. 
they pay attention to their comforts | 
and the maſter who will exerciſe the 


ſome attention, ſhall be ſure to Hare 


ther affeciion. 


Such is the principle of a $cHoOL 

FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, eſtabliſhed 

in a molt elaigible ſituation, at an eaſy 

| diſtance from town. The Author has 

q _ endeavoured throughout to expreſs 
x himſelf with that /mplicity and can- 
aur which his proje/ion demands: and 
he has fudinufly avoided the mention of 
any advantage, which is not actual 


realized 
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11 
realized in the economy of his houſe 
and ſchool. 


HIS TERMS 


For Board and Education in the 
Engliſh, French, Latin and Greek 
Languages, Writing, Arithmetick, 
Merchants Accompts, Mathematicks, 
Geography, the Uſe of the Globes, 
and Short- hand Writing, are 


THIRTY GuintAs PER ANNUM. 


He requires no Entrance-fee : but 
thoſe who deſire to have the benefit 
of the Library, contribute each a gui- 
nea towards its augmentation. 


Thoſe 


„ 
Thoſe who demand extra accom- 
madations will not object to a propor- 


tionable increaſe in the charge. 


Dancing, Drawing, Muſic and 


(commonly) the Military-Exerciſe, 


are extra Expenſes; as are alſo weekly 
Allowances, Books, ſtationary Wares 
and Tradeſmen's Bills. 


3 This ſchool keeps two Vacations, of 
; a calendar Month each; the Chriſt- 
mas Vacation commencing on | the 
Thurſday before the 24th of Decem- 
ber; and that of Midſummer, on the 
Thurſday before the 24th, of June. 
Thoſe who reſide here at ſuch times, 


To Gp „„ 


1 


are ſubject to a moderate additional 


charge. It alſo allows a ſhort Receſs 
at Eaſter, from Holy Thurſday to the 


end of Eaſter- weck. 


The bills are to be paid at Chriſt- 


mas and Midſummer; and Meſſis. 


Staples, Newman, Anderſon, Staples 


and T,ynn, his Bankers, No. 8 3. 


Cornhill, London, will give receipts to 


ſuch Gentlemen as chooſe to pay them 


into their hands. 


Ladies and Gentlemen deſirous of 
teſtimonies in ſupport of what the 


Author has ſaid, are reſpectfully re- 


queſted to addreſs, or call upon, the 
Rev. 


; ST 
2 Rev. T. Lancaſter, Wimbledon, Surry, 
| whocan give references to perſons of 
the firſt reſpectability, both in London 
and the Country. 1 


FINIS. 
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